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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars 


Exchange rate on July 1, 1977 was Sf. 1.00 = US$0.559 


Income, Employment 1972 1973 1974" 1975 1976 
GNP at Market Prices 304.2 340.2 420.7 488.9 502.8 
GNP at Constant (1970) Prices 2794. 295.8 269.8 277.47 NA 
Per Capita GNP at Market Prices $782 $854 $1073 $1330 $1323 
Per Capita GNP at Constant 

(1970) Prices 1 $717 $742 $688 $755 NA 
Labor Force (thousands) 128.6 129.9 128.5 13745 135.0 
Unemployed (thousands) 14.1 18.1 26.0 r7.9 2.9 
Average Unemployment Rate (%) 11.0 13.9 20.2 14.9 2<5 


1 

Corrected labor force figures and average unemployment rates. Figures for 
1976 result from new method of calculating unemployment and include only 
those registered with Ministry of Labor and Public Housing in December 1976. 


Money and Prices (as of December 31) 


Money Supply Svis7 74.4 78.2 94.2 111.1, 
Total Public Debt 6.9 121.0 117.8 156.0 22.0% 
External Public Debt 93.2 99.3 135.0 6.1 5.8% 
Central Bank Interest Rate (%) teen nnn n---- 5-53s---------------- 
Commercial Interest Rate (%) Prime = ---------------- 6-8----------------- 

Average <<S<<Ss=sesecea= 6-8--2-- 22 e--- === 
"Estimates 


* 
*As of September 1, 1976 


Retail Price Indices 
April 1968 - March 1969 = 100 


Total (Yearly Average) 109.6 122.0... 142.6 154.5 L70524 
Food and Drink 111.4 13334 .255.8 167.3 183.9 
Housing and Furniture 108.1 136.4 137.55 149.6 159.7 
Clothing and Shoes 97.9 136,43 2222.7 137.4 162.1 
Other 133.2 126.4 135.4 146.6 161.6 
1977 Retail Price Indices Jan Feb Mar 
Total 182.3 180.6 181.9 
Food and Drink 198.6 194.1 3492.5 
Housing and Furniture 167.4 166.0 167.6 
Clothing and Shoes 379.4 176.4 187.8 


Other 173.6 474.8 175.7 
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Balance of Payments and Trade 





1972 
Gold and Foreign 
Exchange Reserves 56.8 
Balance of Payments 9.8 
Current Account -16.8 
Capital Account 26.6 
Balance of Trade 40.4 
Total Exports (FOB) 178.4 
US Share (%) 44 
Total Imports (CIF) 138.0 
US Share (%) 32 


* 
Provisional Figures 


through June 30, 1976 Only 


Sources: 


Central Bank of Surinam 
Ministry of Economic Affairs 


x 
1973 


73.6 
16.6 
~Z2749 
44.1 
26.3 
173.5 
35 
149.2 


34 


Ministry of Labor and Public Housing 


Planning Bureau 
Statistics Bureau 





Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 


Producing Companies 
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114.9 
34.5 
437 
‘80.2 
14.0 


41 
262.7 
36 


*® 
1976 + 


135.4 
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Production and Exports of Bauxite, Alumina and Aluminum 


Bauxite 








Exports (Metric Tons) 





Year Production 

(Metric tons) Suralco Billiton Total 
1967 5,466,000 2,154,000 1,652,000 3,806,000 
1968 5,660,000 2,138,000 1,648,000 3,786,000 
1969 6,236,000 2,178,000 1,500,000 3,678,000 
1970 6,022,000 2,262,000 1,158,000 3,420,000 
1971 6,718,000 2,122,000 1,475,000 3,597,000 
1972 6,777,000 1,897,000 1,579,000 3,476,000 
1973 6,944,000 2,049,000 1,889,000 3,938,000 
1974 6,863,000 2,085,000 1,737,000 3,822,000 
1975 4,751,000 1,023,865 1,301,042 2,324,907 
1976 4,600,000 (est) 898 ,183 1,114,406 2,012,589 
Aimpine Samet Exports (Metric Tons) 
Year (Metric tons) Suralco Billiton Total 
1967 741,629 538,082 145,990 648,072 
1968 813,222 579433> 124,832 702,167 
1969 948,778 509,708 346,452 856,160 
1970 1,014,392 438,092 455,263 893,355 
1971 15275;592 Jesyhle 425,533 1,148,704 
1972 1,351,000 839,287 439,191 1,278,478 
1973 1,429,000 705,116 505,267 1,210,383 
1974 1,194,819 580,483 497 ,923 1,078,406 
1975 1,148,602 646,797 443,033 1,089,830 
1976 NA 559,856 506,103 1,065,959 
Aluminum 
Year Production Exports (Metric Tons) 

(eeric tena) Suralco2 Billiton Total 
1967 32,169 31,096 0 31,096 
1968 34,210 43,550 0 43,550 
1969 53,346 53,786 0 53,786 
1970 54,542 53,363 0 53,363 
1971 53,765 47,674 0 47,674 
1972 43,000 53,014 0 53,014 
1973 50,000 54,763 0 54,763 
1974 56,954 54,851 0 54,851 
1975 39,964 26,429 0 26,429 
1976 NA 46,433 0 46,433 


1onese official figures vary somewhat from comparable producing 
company data but are included because of their comprehensiveness, 


2 includes aluminum skimmings 
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SUMMARY: With an economy solidly based on the bauxite (and 
its derivatives) industry and the prospect of approximately 
$1.5 billion in Netherlands development assistance between 
now and 1990, Surinam's economic future promises its people 
one of the highest standards of living in South America. 
But Surinam's transition from what has been a free enter- 
prise economy dependent on big foreign mining companies to 
a mixed economy, in which joint ventures between Government 
and private investors, especially in the extractive 
industries, is likely to be the norm, has raised questions 
about Surinam's potential stability and economic course and 
has resulted in a cautiousness on the part of private inves- 
tors. Shortages of labor, particularly in the agricultural 
sector, and of trained managerial talent have caused doubt 
about Surinam's ability to absorb available economic 
assistance so as to manage its plentiful resources in a 
productive manner. Nonetheless these same resources can 
provide the basis for continued economic growth and argue 
for cooperative economic relations between Surinam and the 
U.S. In particular, Surinam's potential as a market for 
U.S. goods and services is likely to grow as long as the 
income from the bauxite sector and development assistance 
continues to expand. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Bauxite Exports: The bauxite industry has traditionally set 
the pace a Surinam's economy. It is estimated that the two 
producing companies, Suriname Aluminum Company (Suralco), 

a wholly-owned Alcoa subsidiary, and Billiton Maatschappij 
Suriname N. V., owned by Royal Dutch Shell, account for 85 
per cent of Surinam's exports, approximately 40 per cent of 
the Government's tax revenues, and about 36 per cent of the 
Gross Domestic Product. 


The industry's contribution to Government revenue increased 
dramatically in 1974 with the introduction of a new bauxite 
levy of six per cent of the realized value of aluminum ingot 
in the United States. It is estimated that this levy will 
yield resources of over $100 million to the Government from 
Suralco alone over the lifetime of the present three-year 
production agreement signed in 1976. These payments are over 
and above the substantial payments made by the companies in 
the form of local income and excise taxes. 


Despite the good news on the Government revenue side, it is 
Clear that shipments of bauxite and its derivatives have not 











recovered to their levels of before the 1974-75 world 
recession. Although aluminum shipments made a substantial 
improvement in 1976 over 1975 (increasing by 76 per cent), 
shipments of bauxite and alumina were below those of any 
previous year since 1971. This development reflects the 
emergence of new sources of bauxite elsewhere in the world 

and the competitive disadvantage which Surinam bauxite is 

facing in comparison. The stagnation of Surinam's leading 
exports means that the country, which imports many of the 

goods and services it consumes, is experiencing a steady 
pressure on its balance of trade and its economic performance 
generally. Only higher prices for aluminum in the developed 
world have softened the impact of this development and 

insured continuing high revenues for the Government. Mean- 
while, the Government hopes to exploit additional bauxite 
reserves in western Surinam through a Government-owned 

company, Grassalco, and thus to bring about expanded production. 


Other Foreign Trade 


Surinam exports rice, shrimp, timber, bananas and other tropi- 
cal products but far less than it might if the country's 
agricultural potential were used to the full. Indeed, Surinam 
is a net food importer, spending its hard-earned foreign 
exchange on sugar, vegetable oils, beef and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, all of which can be grown locally. It is hoped 
that palm oil and coconut oil projects will soon enable Surinam 
to meet its domestic needs for edible oils and to begin 

exports as well. 


With the exception of rice-growing, plantation agriculture is 
the weakest sector of the Surinam economy, suffering from 
short-sighted and unimaginative absentee ownership in the 
past. Many plantations are badly in need of an infusion of 
capital to replace antiquated equipment and upgrade living 
and working conditions. In addition, there is a continuing 
shortage of labor in the agricultural sector as more and more 
youths seek to make their fortune in urban Paramaribo. 


Surinam's largest sugar plantation, Marienburg, was bught 
out by the Government in May 1974 in an attempt to revive 
production. In 1976, however, Surinam lost its quota of 
4,000 tons of sugar granted by the EEC because of a shortfall 
in production which stopped exports and required imports to 
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meet domestic needs. It is hoped that new production capa- 
city resulting from a refurbishing carried out by Brazilian 
interests will enable Surinam to meet its restored quota 

in 1977, but prospects for a significant expansion of the 
industry are limited. 


Over the long term, rice production, centering around the 
highly mechanized Stichting Machinale Landbouw rice farm in 
northwestern Surinam, should increase sharply as the result 
of an aid-financed water storage and irrigation scheme, which 
would permit the doubling of land under rice culture before 


the decade is out. Rice is thus one of the most promising 
agricultural products for increased export earnings. 


Foreign Aid 


Surinam's balance of payments has been characterized by a 
persistent deficit on current account--not surprising when, 

as the Central Bank once estimated, 43.2 per cent of the goods 
consumed by the average Surinam family are imported--offset 

by a surplus on capital account deriving from development 

aid. Thus, next to bauxite, foreign aid is the mainstay of 
the country's economy. 


The main aid donor is the Netherlands which at the time of 
Surinam's independence agreed to provide more than $1.5 billion 
in development assistance during the next ten to fifteen years. 
On a per capita basis, this places Surinam at or near the top 
of aid-recipient countries in the world. Other major donors 
are the European Development Fund (more than $50 million over 
the last five years) and the United Nations Special Fund. 


Financial Situation 


Inflation has been running at. an.annual rate of about 10-20 
per cent for the last two years, despite selective consumer 
price rollbacks imposed by the Government. And the prospects 
of immediate relief from inflation are small. Relying as 
heavily as it does on foreign goods and services, Surinam 
continues to import world inflation. Closer to home, the 
Government continues to find it necessary to resort to deficit 
financing on a (for Surinam) high level. The deficit for FY77 
is projected at $22.7 million, an improvement over FY76's 
$28.3 million. 
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A bright spot in the Government's financial position is 

the sizeable return on the new bauxite levy, described under 
Bauxite Exports. The Government has pledged that this money 
Will be devoted to socio-economic development purposes and 
has compiled a list of 200 projects to be encompassed in an 
accelerated development plan. Another favorable note is 


Surinam's external debt position which was only $6 million 
on January 1, 1976. 


Labor 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in Surinam in recent 
years has been the rise of the organized labor movement. 
Today, the five militant and politically conscious labor 
federations are a major factor in the economy. Strike action 
traumatized the economy in 1973 and the number of industrial 
disputes submitted for conciliation remains high. 1976 and 
1977 have seen a number of collective labor agreements 
renegotiated with most providing generous settlements, and 
there have also been a number of worker actions of short 
duration aimed at eliciting better settlements from the 
employers. 


The labor picture is complicated in other ways, too. Heavy 
migration from Surinam to the Netherlands, where job oppor- 
tunities and social benefits are better, stripped the country 
of much of its skilled and semi-skilled labor force and of 
professional people. Government offices are operating with 
less than optimum staffs and many business firms, including 
Suralco, have lost a number of skilled workers trained at 
their expense. It is estimated that over 100,000 people of 
Surinam origin now reside in the Netherlands. 


With Surinam's independence, migration is no longer as easy 
as it once was. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
Sizeable numbers of emigrants will return to Surinam, where 
their skills and services are badly needed. 


Government Economic Policy 


One of the Government's principal pledges, during the electoral 
campaign of late 1973, was that it would secure a greater 
voice in the management of the country's natural resources. 
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The Government's intentions are not entirely clear even now, 

but joint venture agreements such as that with Placer Develop- 
ment Ltd. of Canada (gold mining) and with Las Mercedes of 
Venezuela (oil exploration) may be models for future foreign 
investment in the extractive industries. Broadly speaking, 

the companies will bring capital and know-how to the ventures, 
and the Government will bring public lands, modified conces- 
Sionary rights, tax write-offs and other investment inducements. 


Eventually, the Government may seek to buy into the bauxite 
companies with money provided by Netherlands development aid; 
it already holds an option to buy 25. per cent of Billiton. 


In the wholesale/retail trades, the Government has been 

highly interventionist. It has awarded a trading monopoly on 
a long list of food products to Centraal Importbedrijf 
Suriname (CIS), the state trading company, and announced quota 
restrictions or outright bans on many imported items considered 
to be nonessential or in competition with local products. The 
Government has stepped in to force price rollbacks on both 
domestic (electric power, bread, carbonated soft drinks) and 
imported (lubricating oil) items and has required smaller rice 
exporters to sell two-thirds of their crop at pegged prices 
in the domestic market. Government intervention is widely 


blamed for aggravating shortages in the supply of certain staple 
foods. 


The Arron Government has publicly rejected a policy of expro- 
priation and affirmed its reliance on the private sector, 
specifically including foreign investment, to accomplish its 
development objectives. In spite of these assurances, potential 
investors are withholding decisions, pending a further clari- 
fication of Government economic policy and the political 
Situation generally. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


There has been little economic growth in Surinam since inde- 
pendence and there is not likely to be any significant change 
in the coming year. Potential investors will remain somewhat 
wary of putting new money into Surinam and economic managers 

in and out of Government will be preoccupied with the financial 
and political problems arising from Surinam's transition to 

an independent nation and mixed economy. 
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Nevertheless, the level of imports should remain relatively 
high and American suppliers should continue to find ready 
markets for earthmoving equipment, tractors, commercial 
vehicles, fishing boats, pleasure boats, marine engines, 
mining machinery, food processing equipment, textiles and 
ready-made clothing, household electrical appliances, 
builder's and home hardware, toys, pharmaceuticals, industrial 
chemicals, fertilizers, agricultural commodities and other 
goods. They can expect to fill about one-third of Surinam's 
import requirements. 


A significant factor will be the supplier's attitude toward 
small orders. The unwillingness of some American manufacturers 
to furnish detailed quotations and data on low unit or dollar 
transactions, or even to respond to small Trade Opportunities, 
has induced more than one Surinamer to look elsewhere for 
supplies. 


However, the competitive position of third countries is weaken- 
ing, relative to the United States, because their price 
quotations reflect more expensive currencies and higher inflation 
and freight costs. For many manufactured goods, the competitive 
price advantage is now on the American side. American business- 
men should be advised that any prices quoted to Surinam importers 
preferably should be C.I.F. Paramaribo. 


It will be to the advantage of American food suppliers to 
familiarize themselves with the officers and operations of 

CIS since many imported food products come within its purview. 
A list of the items currently reserved for CIS is available 

at the Departments of State and Commerce. The Director of CIS 
is Mr. W. Halfhide, Waterkant 15, Paramaribo. 





LOOKING FOR A GOOD 


market 
research 


tool 


INDEX TO FOREIGN MARKET REPORTS 
can be such a tool. Published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, it lists a wide 
variety of documents containing a wealth of 
information for the overseas marketer. The 
Index catalogs spot news and timely surveys 
of industrial, commodity, commerical, and 
economic conditions in more than 100 
countries. 

Included is all in-depth market research 
performed by Commerce's Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce (BIC) required for the 
target industry program or in support of the 
Department's participation in international 
promotional events. 

About 100 reports sent to Washington by 


U.S. Foreign Service Officers are received 
and indexed each month. 


Annual subscription for 12 issues of the 
FMR Index is $10. Subscribers to the Index 
will be charged between $2 and $10 for 
documents depending on their length. 


For additional information 
or to subscribe, write 


National Technical Information Service 
Box 1553, Springfield, Virginia 22161 


BIC’s Export Information Division 
Room 1063, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
Telephone 202-377-2504. 





